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COTTAGE STORIES. 

Wm. Hyde & Son, of Portland, have re- 
cently published a small Volume, entitled One 
Hundred Cottage Stories for Boys and Girls. 
The stories are short and interesting. We 
copy the following as sample. We think many 
Boys and Girls would be pleased to have this 


book for a present, from their parents. 
A PLEASANT HOME. 
(See Frontispiece.) 

The days of childhood are always remembered 
with interest, especially when they are associat- 
ed with a pleasant home. In our parent’s cot- 
tage are the charms of social life. There 
all the graces and charaties of life may be 
beautifully displayed. And we often think that 
our friends might make their homes more 
pleasant and happy than many are apt to do. 
All children should try to promote the happiness 
of each other, and together should seek to please 
their parents. 

There lived in the village of C 58 
pleasant family, with whom I was acquainted. 
The house stood on a delightful spot and sur- 
rounded by shade trees. The parents were 
iudustrions, and much respected by their neigh- 
bors. They had several children, who were 
taught by their parents to be industrious, frugal 
and useful in life. They were taught to avoid 
bad children, to be kind to each other, to ob- 
serve the Sabbath, and to be diligent in all their 
studies. It was customary with their parents 
to allow the children the privilege of inviting 
to their home their young associates, and of 
spending an afternoon in pleasant and agreeable 
amusements. One of these scenes is represent- 
ed in the picture. The two boys just entering 
the gate, are returning from school with their 
books in their hands. George is directing the 
attention of his little brother to the children 
under the portico of the cottage, who are amu- 
sing themselves while they are waiting for all 
the party of school-mates to arrive. After 
spending an hour or two in social and pleasant 
plays, they were called into the parlor to partake 
of plain refreshments, on which occasion the 
father would give the children some good in- 
structions, and show them in what way they 
might live useful and happy lives. Then before 
they separated to go to their homes, the father 
would, in a short prayer, commend them to the 
eare and protection of their Creator. 

A good home is the best of all earthly pos- 
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sessions. The many opportunities of improve- 
ment, and the thousand little enjoyments which 
a pleasant home affords, you may receive 
through the blessing of God, and with the care, 
industry and foresight of your parents. Let all 
my young friends inquire if they are doing all 
they can to make the little community at home, 
in which they live, agreeable and happy. You 
are all placed in the relation of a brother, and if 
you do your duty in that relation, you will 
deserve much enjoyment at the fire-side, around 
the table of the family, and your home will be 
the scene and source of the purest enjoyments. 





THE PREACHER AND THE ROBBERS. 


A methodist preacher many years ago was 
journeying to a village where he was to despense 
the word of life, according to the usual routine 
of his duty, and was stopped on his way by 
three robbers. One of them seized his bridle 
reins, another presented a pistol and demanded 
his money; the third was a mere looker-on. 

The grave and devout man looked each and 
all of them in the face, and with great gravity 
and seriousness said, Friends, did you pray to 
God before you left home? did you ask God to 
bless you in your undertakings to-day ? 

The question startled them for the moment. 
Recovering themselves, one said, We have no 
time to answer such questions, we want your 
money. 

I am a poor preacher of the gospel, was the 
reply; but what little money I have shall be 
given to you. 

A few shillings was all he had to give. 

Have you nota watch? Yes. 

Well, then give it to us. 

In taking the watch from his pocket, his sad- 
dlebags were displayed. 

What have you here, was the question again. 

I cannot say I have nothing in them but 
religious books, because I have a pair of shoes 
and a change of linnen also. 

We must have them. 

The preacher dismounted. The saddlebags 
were taken possession of and further demand 
made. Instantly the preacher began to unbut- 
ton his great coat, and to throw it off his 
shoulders, at the same time asking will you have 
my great coat? 

No, was the reply; you are a generous man, 
and we will not take it. 

He then addressed them as follows: I have 
given you every thing you asked for, and would 





have given you more than you asked for. 1 


have one favor to ask of you. 

What is that? 

That you kneel down and allow me to pray 
to Almighty God in your behalf; to ask him to 
turn your hearts, and put you in the right way. 

I'll have nothing to do with the man’s things, 
said the ringleader of them. 

Nor I either, said another of them. Here, 
take your watch, take your money, take your 
saddlebags ; if we have anything to do with you, 
the judgement of God will overtake us. 

So each article was returned. That, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the sainted man. He urged 
prayer upon them. He knelt down; one of 
the robbers knelt with him; one prayed, the 
other wept, confessed his sin, said it was the 
first time in his life that he had done such a 
thing, and it should be the last. How far he 
kept his word is known only to Him to whom 
the darkness and light are equally alike; to 
Him whose eyelids try the children of men. 


THE CLOCK OF LIFE. 

Little Lewis Rollins lives at the large house 
on the hill, with the pillars before the door. He 
sometimes rides out on a pony, though he is a 
very little boy to. be on horseback. Lewis is a 
nice little fellow, say what you will. 

Mr. Rollins one day went out with his son to 
the old clock that stood in the hall, to teach 
him how to find out, at any time, the hour of 
the day or night. He explained to him that 
the broad hand marked the hour, the long finger 
the minutes, and the quick-moving, small, thin 
finger the seconds. 

Again and again Mr. Rollins repeated his 
instructions to little Lewis, and was very patient 
and forbearing with him in the mistakes that he 
at first made in naming the time. At last, 
little Lewis, to his great joy, was perfect in his | 
lesson; so that he could tell what o’clock it | 
was almost as well as his father. 

And now, Lewis, said Mr. Rollins, that you 
have learned to know the hour by the clock in 
the hall, I must draw your attention to another 
clock—the clock of life. I mean the beating 
of your pulse ; for it may often remind you of 
the value of time, and the necessity of turning 
it to good account. Time is worth more than 
the finest gold. 

He who lives a day without doing good, 
loses a day; and he who makes another happy, 
is sure to be all the happier for it himself. 

I will show you how to lay the tip of your 
finger on your pulse properly, and you must 
remember that every beat you have lived a 
moment longer in the world, and have a moment 
less to live in it. 

Little Lewis felt that his father had made him 
much wiser than he was before; and when he 
was left to himself, he did not fail. to go over, 
again and again, the lesson which had been 
taught him. A dozen times in the course of 
that day was he seen running into the hall to 
look at the clock-face; and almost as many 
times was he herd to repeat the words, while 
the tips of his fingers were on his wrist,— 

“My pulse is the clock of my life; 

Tt shows how my moments are flying ; 
It marks the departure of time, 

And tells me how fast I am dying.” 








Tue PooR HAVE HAD ENOUGH OF IT.— 
While the city Marshal was engaged in des- 
troying a quantity of liquor that had been seized, 
some one in the crowd enquired “ Why was 
not this sold for three hundred pence and given 
to the poor?” A voice at some distance, re- 
plied, “the poor have had enough of it, let it 








go!”—Bangor Paper. 


Narrative. 








WHY NOT ME, WHY NOT MINE! 

A good man has said, that prayer and habit- 
ual visitation of the poor and the afflicted, are 
pathways to Paradise. The close and careful 
contemplation of human misery, however pain- 
ful, is a profitable occupation ; for the heart is 
softened, by the seeing of the eye and the 
hearing of the ear. 

I know not a more miserable being, than one, 
who turns a deaf ear to all sounds, but those of 
the timbrel and the harp—who looks upon life, 
as an airy dream, and upon the world, as a vast 
saloon of pleasure. 

I love to linger and look upon human suffer- 
ing—it enters my heart, and goes to the right 
spot. It not only vivifies and envigorates the 
kindlier affections of my nature—but emphati- 
cally tells me, that my crosses, however severe 
in the abstract, are comparatively easy, and that 
my burthens are light. 

In a populous city,fat almost every step, some 
object is constantly before us, which stirs within 
us a spirit of grateful enquiry—Why not to me ! 
Why not to mine 2? 

I have been thus impressed, not only in the 
city, amid the busy haunts of men, but in the 
wilderness. 

In the month of November, and very near 
the closing days of that month, inthe year 1823, 
I passed over the great Cumberland road, on 
my way from Philadelphia to Wheeling, in 
Virginia. The widow of one of the governors 
of Mississippi, and some members of her family, 
were under my charge; and it was our purpose 
to proceed, from Wheeling, by the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, to Natchez. 

We journeyed, with a close carriage, drawn 
by two horses, a one horse wagon, and a spare 
horse, upon which I rode, myself. Our pro- 
gress was very slow, scarcely ever exceeding 
fifteen or twenty miles per day. 

I commonly rode a mile or two in advance of 
the vehicle. It was quite an incident, to meet 
a traveller, upon the lonelier portions of that road, 
some eight and twenty years ago, especially at 
that late season of the year. And, when the 
tinkling bells announced the approach of an 
eight or ten horse wagon, through the passes of 
the mountains, it was a matter of no ordinary 
interest. 

One dull November afternoon, I was riding, 
as usual, a mile or two in advance of the party, 
and thinking of home—swect home—and the 
wife and children there—and how happy [ 
should be to meet them all, once more, with 
undiminished numbers! How promptly then 
the lines of Byron rose to the surface of my 
memory— 

“Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s distant bark 

Bay deep-mouth’d welcome, as we draw near 

home; 
Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we 

come.” 
This happiness, in the inscrutable providence 
of God, was not in store for me. 

The du'l depaiture of a November day was at 
hand. The stillness of the grave was there, 
broken only by the steady tramp of the horse I 
rode, or the distant crack, re-echoing among the 
Alleghanies, of some solitary hunter’s rifle, in 
the bottom, or valley. 

It was a dreary November eventide, and 
might have sat for Sir Walter’s sketch— 

“ November’s sky is chill and drear, ' 
November’s leaf is dull and sear.” 
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COMPANION. 








It was a lonely spot—the eye sought, in vain 
for any mark of man, save the national road, 
upon which we travelled. As the shades of 
evening were gathering fast, and some ten 
miles lay between us and the log hotel, where 
we proposed to rest, { was reining my horse 
into a walk, to enable the party to close up, 
when I discovered, at some distance, upon the 
road before me, some moving objects. Increas- 
ing the speed of my horse, a little, ] soon per- 
ceived, that there were three, anc 18 one was 
somewhat larger than the others, I supposed 
the group to be a she bear, that, with her cubs, 
had emerged from the forest upon the road. 

I felt in my pilot coat pockets, to be sure, 
that my pistols were there, and pressed moder- 
ately forward. The objects, whatever they 
were, seerned not to be alarmed, by my ap- 
proach, and presently drew up, on one side of 
the road, awaiting my advance, or to let me 


My surprise may not easily be conceived, 
when J saw béfore me three children. The 
elder a boy of thirteen, who wore a band of tat- 
tered crape upon his hat, was the leader, and 
spokesman, of the party. The others were his 
sisters, one of nine and the other seven. The 
feet of the youngest were blistered, and she 
walked like a cripple; her shoes were worn 
out, and rags were wound upon her feet, as a 
substitute. From the boy, who was evidently 
amiable and intelligent, I gathered the brief and 
simple history of these wanderers. They had 
lived in Baltimore, their father had been a car- 
riage builder, and died, intemperate and poor, 
about a year before. Their mother had died 
more recently, of consumption, and left them, 
without a relative or means of support. They 
had travelled an hundred miles, now and then 
obtaining a cast, for a mile or two, from some 
charitable wagoner, and were on their way to 
their grandmother’s, in Greene’s County, nearly 
an hundred miles beyond. The neighbors of 
their wretched parents, had advised them to 
this course, and made up a purse, tospeed them, 
on their way. At the time I overtook them, 
their little bank was well nigh broken. The 
boy enquired the distance to the log tavern; 
and, when I told him it was eight or ten miles, 
he was evidently much surprised, and the poor 
little girls could not refrain from tears. 


At this moment, the vehicles of our party 
came in sight; and, when I told these poor 
weary children, that they should ride the rest of 
the way to the tavern, the privilege gave them 
no more delight, than the simple manifestations 
of their exceeding great joy reflected upon us. 

I had not half related the story of these wan- 
dering orphans of the Alleghanies to the excel- 
lent old lady, who was under my charge, before 
her kind heart had opened, of its own accord, to 
their occasions. Our vehicles were somewhat 
crowded. We placed the elder girl in the 
carriage, the boy in the wagon, and, arrangi 
a blanket, on the pommel of the saddle, I too 
the smaller child before me, and thus we jogged 
upon our way. She was, at first, sodaahet 
alarmed, at the thought of being separated from 
her brother and sister; and, as I took her up 
before me, she turned her eyes upon my strange 
face, with a slight expression of misgiving. 
But we soon became acquainted; for I am sure 
I pitied her, as a father pitieth his own children; 
and the truth was in my eyes, and it flashed 
upon her little soul, in an instant ; and, though 
I have never seen nor heard of her, since our 
parting, on the following day, if she ever has 
children of her own, I am sure she will tell them 
a story of the kind gentleman, who took her up, 
when she was tottering along, upon her blister- 
ed feet, among the mountains. 

I had no difficulty, in winning the confidence 
of this poor little orphan. I was a father—the 
very language and manner, which had become 
practically familiar to me, furnished a key to 
this poor child’s heart, We jogged along, in 
the dark, and I told herI had a good, little 
daughter, at home, just about her own age. 
And, while I told her so, and contrasted the 
happy lot of my child, blessed with a father’s 
care and a mother's love, and living in the 
midst of affluence, with the condition of this 
poor orphan, the tears came into my eyes, and 
ran down my cheeks, and [ uttered these words, 
in the secret chancel of my heart—Merciful 
God! Why not me 2—Why not mine 2 

It was nearly nine o’clock, when a glimmer- 
ing light led_me to hope, that our log tavern 
was near. I spoke to my little protege, and 
bade her look at the light—she was fast asleep, 











for very weariness. We were, ere long, at the 
door, and, shortly after, in as comfortable 
quarters, as the mountainteers could arrange, 
for so large a party. 

The hostess was a kind-hearted woman, and 
took a lively interest in the little wanderers. 
She gathered, from the boy and the elder girl, 
much more than 1 had gathered. Their’s was 
one of those innumerable cases—a drunken, 
spendthrift father, leading a godless life, and 
dying in poverty, and sin—a pious mother, 
oppressed with grief and care, and sinking 
broken-hearted into the grave. The 
hostess told us, that, after she had left se 
orphan girls, in their appartments, for the night, 
having occasion to return, shortly after, she 
found them both by their bed-side, upon their 
knees, at prayer. So much for the impression 
of a holy mother’s precept and example, when 
the wax of the soul is soft and warm! 

On the following morning, contrary to my 
anticipations, the sun rose, amid the cloudless 
sky, sparkling the immeasurable forests of the 
Alleghanies, with its showers of golden light. 
Our simple and wholesome breakfast was nearly 
ready, and the poor children had slept soundly, 
and were greatly refreshed. I was not mis- 
taken in the opinion, that I had made a path- 
way to the heart of my particular charge. 
Upon comimg into the room, she came directly 
to my side, and took my hand, and looked up 
in my face, with a sweet expression of filial 
confidence, Poor child! she had no father to 
receive that smile of affection, and so she be- 
stowed it upon me. 

A wagon had arrived at the tavern, over 
night, which was upon its way to Green’s 
County. A bargain was readily made with the 
wagoner, to take the wanderers under his pro- 
tection; and, after our good, old lady had re- 
—— their little store, and given them her 

earty blessing, and repeated charges to the 
wagoner, to take the best care of them, we 
went upon our way, rejoicing,and bade the little 
travellers farewell, forever. 

The last words of the honest teamster, as he 
was hitching up his eight horse team, and we 
were moving from the door, are ringing still, 
in the ear of memory—“ don’t you be consarned 
a mite, ma’am, but what Pil do right, by them 
young uns.”—Ox.p Times. [Bos. Ch. Observer. 
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FISH ES—NO. 4. 
THE SWORD FISH. 


This fish derives its name from the ve 
powerful weapon with which it is armed. it 
sometimes exceeds a hundred pounds in weight. 
It has a long round body, largest near the head 
and tapering towards the tail. Its skin is very 
rough, the back is jet black, and it is white 
underneath its body. It has one fin on its back 
running almost its whole length, and has one 
pair of fins at the gills. 

This fish is very common in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and is much esteemed for food by the 
Sicilians; it is also found on the coasts of 
America, sometimes twenty feet in length. 

The most remarkable thing about it, however, 
is the snout, which in the upper jaw, projects 
out in the form of a sword, sometimes to the 
length of three feet, and resembles a coarse 
kind of ivory ; the under jaw is much shorter. 
This fish is exceedingly strong and sometimes 
drives his sword through the sheathing and 
timber of vessels to nearly its whole length. 
It is estimated that it would take eight or nine 
strokes of a hammer weighing twenty-five 
pounns to drive an iron pin to the same depth 
in wood even without the sheathing. 

Vessels sometimes come in contact with 
these fishes, which irritates them, and for de- 
fence they strike their weapon into the offend- 
ing object, and frequently with such force that 
ee lose their lives in their efforts to get free. 

“he sword fish has a gréat antipathy to the 
whale, and always assails him when they meet. 
The whale can defend himself only with his 
tail which he often uses with immence effect ; 
but the sword fish is far more active and is thus 
generally enabled to evade the strongest of his 
foe. The whale continues to dive into his 
briny home, but in vain, he cannot elude his 
active adversary, and is at length obliged to 
take to flight. 








He is often unsuccesful in making his escape 
however, for the wounds inflicted by the sword 
fish frequently occasion his death. Sometimes 
two sword fishes will attack one whale, and he 
will fight until quite exhausted and then sink 
beneath their repeated and dangerous blows. 
If the whale could suceeed in giving his enemy 
one blow with his tail, he would be completely 
demolished, but the sword fish is ever on the 
alert, and swims round and round inflicting a 
wound at almost every circle which he makes. 

It is said that in one encounter the sword 


ood | fish will sometimes wound the whale in fo 


or fifty places, until the ocean is coloured wit 
a crimson hue in the vicinity of the combat. 





THE FISHING FROG. 


I shall close this article, my little friends, by 
telling you something about what is called the 
fishing frog. This is a large fish, sometimes 
seven feet in length. It is found in all the 
European Seas, and is frequently called the sea 
devil. It has neither defensive arms, nor force 
in its limbs, nor celerity in swimming, so it is 
forced to resort to m to procure subsis- 
tence and to defend itself from its foes. When 
it is pursued, it plunges into the mud, covers 
itself with seaweed, conceals itself amongst the 
stones, and lets no part of it be seen but the 
extremity of the filiments which fringes its body, 
which it agitates in different directions, so as to 
make them appear like worms or-other bait.” 
The fishes attracted by this apparent prey, 
approach and are absorbed by a single motion of 
the fishing frog, and swallowed by his enormous 
throat, where they are retained by the innume- 
rable teeth with which it is armed. 

We see by this contrivance that fertility of 
expedient by which the Benificence, Wisdom, 
and Pewer of the Creator have remedied the 
seeming defects which are incident to every 
anizaal form. Estete. 


Biography. 
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MRS. ELIZABETH FRY. 

The name of this distinguished English phi- 
lanthropist is familiar to us, and I wish the 
minute records of her beautiful life might like- 
wise be extensively known. Few, it seems to 
me, could peruse them without catching some- 
thing of the sweet spirit of love to the poor and 
degraded, which glowed so warmly in her heart. 

Elizabeth Gurney was born near Norwich, 
England, in the year 1780. She was, even 
when a child, remarkable foran unselfish regard 
to the happiness of others, and when a little 
more advanced, she founded and superintended 
a school for poor children on her father’s pre- 
mises. She was a Quakeress: her friends were 
of that pursuasion, and at eighteen she became 
the subject of a religious change, and devoted 
herself to the service of God, with an entireness 
of purpose which modified her whole future life. 
She is described as being at this time very 
lovely in her person and manners, very animated 
and entertaining in conversation, with a most 
melodious voice, and with a kindness and gen- 
tleness of heart, which more than all othertraits, 
won the enthusiastic admiration and love of a 
large circle of acquaintances. 

n the year 1800 when she was twenty years 
of age, she was married to Joseph Fry of Lon- 
don, and remained there. Her home was in 
the heart of that immense city, and the scenes 
of vice and misery she witnessed deeply affect- 
ed her sympathising and generous heart. Her 
attention was especially directed toward prison- 
ers; soon after her removal to London, she 
heard of the dreadful condition of the Newgate 

rison, and formed the resolution of visiting it. 

he Governor of Newgate attempted to dissuade 
her, saying “he scarcely dared go himself into 
this den of depravity, even when attended by an 
officer as guard.” She remained firm, however, 
believing it was her duty to go, and that she 
should be protected. The Governor then beg- 
ged her not to carry her watch or purse, to 
which she smilingly replied. “I thank thee, 
but I am not afraid. I do not think I shall lose 
anything.” 

She was first shown into an apartment that 
contained 160 women. They were fighting, 
gambling, loudly begging for money at the 
gratings and then quarrelling about the distri- 
bution of it. Whata spectacle was this lovely, 

















pure-minded gentle woman, going thus alune 
into this den of hardened wretches! How must 
her affectionate heart have ached at sucha 
sight! Yet these were all “sisters, children of 
the same Great Father,” and her soul yearned 
with inexpressible love over them. They 
gazed on her, as she entered, with amasement, 
But the pure and tranquil expression of her 
countenance had more than a magic influence, 
and speedily softened their ferocity. They 
listened with attention, when she spoke in a 
pleasant voice. 

“You seem unhappy,” she said to them, 
“you are in want of clothes: would you be 
pleased if some one were to come and relieve 
your misery ?” 

“Certainly,” they said, “but nobody cares 
for us; we have no such friend.” 

“T have a wish to serve you” she replied, 
“and I think if you will unite with me, I may be 
of use to you.” 

She spoke words of peace and hope to them, 
and carefully abstained from saying anything 
which looked like condemnation. How sweetly 
must these accents of love have fallen on their 
ears! many were there, who from birth had 
lived in dens of infamy, and who scarce ever, if 
at all, had listened to words of affection. 

The descriptions given of the condition of 
the ae prisoners is revolting in the ex- 
treme. In two wards and two cells comprising 
about 190 square yards, about 300 females were 
confined. Here they kept a multitude of chil- 
dren; they had no other place for washing, 
cooking and sleeping. They slept on the fioor, 
120 in one ward, without so much asa mat for 
bedding, and many of them were nearly naked. 
They were drinking, and giving vent to the 
most horrid oaths and curses. Every thing 
was filthy to excess, and breathing almost im- 
possible, so herrible were the smells. Into this 
scene did the love of a christian heart, lead this 
accomplished and elegant woman, whose pre- 
sence gave delight in the most polished drawing- 
rooms, 

I cannot in this article follow her efforts, to 
benefiit these prisoners. She suceeeded amid 
obstacles which would have disheartened almost 
any one, in securing employment for them, and 
established a committee of ladies of whom she 
was one, who spent several hours every day in 
teaching them, and reading aloud. They be- 
came softened and would listen quietly while 
she read and spoke to them. The visiting 
committee established regular schools for the 
children of the convicts, (those under seven 
being allowed to accompany their parents,) 
taught the convicts to read, furnished them with 
suitable employment and clothing, and induced 
habits of order and cleanliness, 

Mrs. Fry visited other prisons, everywhere 
carrying a blessing with her, and drawing, by 
incessent labor and effort, the attention of 
others to the subject, thus effecting most impor- 
tant and salutary changes in their regulation. 
Nor did she confine herself to her own country. 
She visited the prisons of Scotland and Ireland, 
and made tours through France, Germany, 
Denmark, Switzerland and Prussia; every- 
where inspecting the prisons, establishing com- 
mittees for visiting prisoners, who corresponded 
with her and looked up to her for instruction and 
encouragement. Not content with this, she 
interested herself on her return, in British sea- 
men, originating libraries for their use, and in 
other modes ameliorating their condition, and 
bringing their wants before the government. 

I will defer to another number, some interest- 
ing facts, I wish to speak of, and also the ac- 
count of her last illness and death.. 

Aunt Fanny. 


SHlorality. 


ORIGINAL, 


WILLIE’S LAMB. 


What is that pretty white animal Willie is 
leading? oh, I can see now it is a snow-white 
lamb, How it capers about, and how happy 
Willie looks. Poor little boy, few are his 
pleasures, and I am very glad he has anything 
to amuse him, and to make him forget his heart- 
sorrow, if it is only for a few minutes. 

Willie’s father is an intemperate man. Every 
cent he earns by driving a team, or sowing g1a'P, 
is spent forthwith at the tavern, for rum. No 
wonder that his poor wife is low-spirited, sick, 
and in want. No wonder that she and her 
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child have often gone hungry to bed; and 
found nothing in the morning fo 


Willie is about ten years old, and as good 
and industrious a boy as one may wish to see. 
He is employed through the summer months by 
a young farmer, thereby providing for himself 
a home and food. His mother, although sick 
and feeble most of the time, takes in washing, 
and tries to earn even a mite towards the sup- 

rt of her family. But alas! what comfort to 
fimself or any one is Willie’s father? He is 
but a living breathing sorrow to his family and 
acquaintance. 

The man who employs Willie, owns a large 
flock of sheep, and I fee! sure he has given one 
to him for being so good a boy ; however I shall 
know for a certainty to night, as I mean to go 
and see his mother, and carry her some food 


and clothes. 
* 


* + * * 


It is more than a week since I have been 
able to go on with my story, and during that 
time much has occurred at Willie’s home. 
That lamb had been given him as a “reward 
of merit,” by his employer, and bey | dearly did 
he love it. Every night that his father came 
home intoxicated, he threatened to kill it, but 
his wife and child plead so hard for its life, 
that he could not believe he would ever put his 
threat into execution. 

Friday night after having a nice frolic with 
his pet, Willie fed it, shut it up in the pen, he 
had made himself for it, and then went to bed. 
About sunrise he was awakened by a low 
moaning sound, and thinking instantly of his 
lamb, quickly dressed himself, and ran out into 
the yard. There lay the poor creature, almost 
dead,: having been horridly mangled by his 
intemperate father. 

Willie did everything in his power to save 
its life, but all to no purpose, and about noon, 
its little head fell back, and he died. 

For a long time the poor little fellow cried 
over its lifeless body, but then dried his tears 
and went and buried his pet lamb beneath an 
elm tree in a field near. 

His employer felt very sory for Willie, and 
kindly offered to give him another lamb, but 
he declined the offer, not wishing to place a 
second, in so dangerous a situation, 
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THE SON WHO WAS LOST, FOUND. 


As I was engaged one cold winter morning 
in conversing with a number of awakened sin- 
ners, in my meeting of inquiry, the door was 
opened, and a poor, bloated inebriate, thinly 
clad, came in trembling with the cold and took 
his seat near the stove. When I had conversed 
with all the rest who were present, I sat down 
by the stranger, and inquired what his object 
was in visiting our meeting. To my inquiry 
he gave me in substance, the following answer: 
“Tam a poor, unhappy man, I have been for 
some years in the habit of intemperance ; a short 
time since I became offended at my father, 
quarrelled with my wife, and left my parents and 
my family with the intention of returning to 
them no more. I came to this place without 
money, pawned my overcoat for my supper and 
lodging last night, and on hearing the bell ring 
this morning, and learning that there was a 
meeting of inquiry here, I have come to see if 
there is yet mercy for such a man as I am.” 

“Do you feel that you are a lost sinner, and 
justly deserve the wrath of a holy God?” I in- 
quired. 

“T know I am. I have been religiously 
brought up, have a praying father, and a good 
wife; but I have made a brute of myself, and 
have abused and forsaken my best friends.” 

“Have you drank anything this morning ?” 

“T have not.” 

“Do you mean to give up drinking alto- 
gether and be a sober man?” 

“That is my purpose, the Lord helping 
me, 

“Do you feel your need of a Saviour 2” 

“yT do.” 

“Are you willing now to forsake your sins 
and give yourself up into the hands of the 
Redeemer to be his forever?” 

“That is the desire of my heart.” 

The time having now come to close our 
meeting, I prayed for the poor inebriate, and 
Making an appointment for a meeting in the 





r their break-| d 





afternoon, I took the stranger home with me to 
inner. After we had dined I learned that he 
was the son of a deacon inthe Presbyterian 
Church, with whom I was acquainted, and at 
whose house I had spent a night soon after I 
was licensed to preach the gospel. I furnished 
him with money to redeem his coat, and kept 
him in my family until he indulged a hope in 
Christ; and then paid his fare, and put him 
on board the stage to return to his afflicted 
family. 

I have subsequently heard that he got home 
safe, and was a reformed man, and gave his 
friends reason to believe that he had a good 
hope through grace. 

The afflicted father, though he knew not 
where his poor son had gone, followed him with 
his prayers, and that God, who heareth the 
prayers of his people, followed the prodigal 
with his providential care, and led him toa 
place where the Spirit was then being poured 
out, conducted him to the meeting of inquiry, 
and put him under the care of his father’s friend, 
by whom he was fed and lodged, and sent back 
to be a comfort to his afflicted parent, and a 
blessing to his wife and children. Surely it is 
safe to trust the Lord, and we should never 
give our children up while they remain on pro- 
bationary ground. When they have thrown 
themselves beyond the reach of our counsel, 
and are so far removed from us, that we can 
exercise no care over them, we can still pray 
for them. If they are baptized children we can 
plead the promises of the covenant with a 
covenant-keeping God.— Rev. Wm. Wisner. 


Sabbath School. 


VISIT TO FRENCH SCHOOLS. © 


The following letter is kindly forwarded to 
us by a friend in Rhode Island. It was written 
by an esteemed clergyman of Massachusetts to 
a Sunday-school in Providence, Rhode Island. 


Paris, May 17th, 1851. 


My Dear Young Friends.—Paris is a very 
beautiful and gay city, but there are parts of it 
where the people are very poor, and have been 
neglected until they have become very wretch- 
ed. A few years ago, some good Christian 
poople took pity on them, and got a school- 
room and a good teacher, and told the childern 
they might come to school for nothing if they 
would. 

A few came, and though *t first, they were 
very rude and ignorant, they soon began to im- 
prove so much that their kind friends were en- 
couraged to do more, and now they have a large 
school] house with several rooms, and more than 
five hundred children. Some of them are small 
like your infant classes. 

You can’t think how these little girls stared 
at me, when they were told that I came from 
America, away where the sun seems to go when 
it sets to them. I said a few words to them, 
but they could not understand me, for they are 
all little French children, and speak quite a dif- 
ferent language from ours. But there was a 
good minister with me who talks both languages, 
and he told them what I said. They seemed 
pleased that I came tosee them, though I think 
they pitied me because I was so far from home. 

Some of them had brought flowers to their 
teacher, which were lying on her desk. I took 
up one of them, and asked if | might have it to 
carry home with me to show to the children in 
America. They all said, “ not one flower alone, 
but take the whole boquet.” 

I then went to the school of larger girls. 
Some of them are ten or twelve years of age, 
and appeared very intelligent, The minister 
who was with me asked them if they knew any- 
thing about the United States. They at once 
pointed to it on the map of the world, and 
seemed pleased when told that I came from 
there. I asked them if they loved the people of 
America? Some said “ yes,” others said “they 
did not know them enough to love them much.” 
I asked them why they should love all the 
people in the world? Many of them replied, 
“for two reasons, Ist. God made us all, and 
2nd. the Saviour died for us all.” After asking 
several questions, which they answered very 
well, I held up the flowers which I had received 
in the other room, and told them why I had 
taken them, and whatI intended doing with 
them. One of the girls had brought a single 
violet to school, and many of them seeing it, 
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begged me to take that also as a memento of 
them. I took it with emotions that I cannot 
well describe. I knew the girls who gave me 
that beautiful flower, had been gathered from 
the very streets of the city, and that it was the 
religion of the gospel that had blessed them. 

I then went to the boys’ school, where two 
hundred boys are getting a good education, 
have the Bible to read and its truths enforced. 
Now these children all come to Sabbath-school 
on Sundays, and there is a minister to preach 
to them besides. While I was trying to talk a 
little to the boys, I saw the teacher of the larger 
girls enter the room and stand still till I was 
ready to go out. She followed me and said, 
“ Her girls could not have me leave to go back 
to America, without something more to remem- 
ber them by, than a single violet.” They had 
raised on the spot a small sum of money which 
they wished the gentleman with me to take and 
buy with it a Mew Testament, and present to 
me from them. This he did, and I have now a 
beautiful French Testament presented by those 
girls, who are nearly all from Roman Catholic 
Samilies. [S. S. Journal. 





—_ 


“Yes, dear mother,” the poor girl replied, 
“my parasol is broken; oh do not punish me 
very, very much, for I have been praying to God 
to mend it, as my schoolmaster said ; but though 
he has not mended it yet, I think he will do it 
by-and-by.” 

To the little girl’s great surprise, and for the 
first time in her life on such an occasion, her 
mother was not at all angry. She said not a 
word about punishment; but, on the contrary, 
she took the sobbing child in her arms, kissed 
her, and gave her her supper. 

Now little Caroline saw how simple she was 
tothink that God could only remove her trouble 
by mending the parasol, and she felt in her 
heart that the good old man was quite right 
when he said, that though our Saviour no 
longer lives amongst us and speaks to us, yet 
he never ceases to watch over those who put 
their trust in His power and grace. If he does 
not answer our prayers just in the way we wish, 
he will do it ina much better way. Caroline 
has now grown up; but from that time she has 
always prayed to God in her perplexities, and 
has never been disappointed. 








Nurser. 
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GOD HEARS AND ANSWERS 
PRAYER. 


Caroline was a little German girl, of a gidd 
and wayward character, but very good-natured. 
Her mother was often obliged to punish her ; 
and of this punishment she was greatly afraid. 
She liked very much to go to school; for she 
had a good old schoolmaster, who often talked 
to her about Jesus. One day he read about 
the woman of Canaan, and the wonderful man- 
ner in which her prayers were answered, and 
Caroline and her schoolfellows were advised to 
go to Christ in all their little troubles. 

“ But do you think, sir, that he will fulfil our 
desires as readily as he did those of this poor 
woman?” “Certainly,” said the good old man, 
“if you pray from your heart, and according to 
his will, he will hear you, and you will soon see 
that you have not prayed in vain.” Oh how 
glad was Caroline when she knew she mig! 't go 
to Jesus with all her little troubles. She 
thought she should not be punished any more, 
for she would always pray to Him to help her 
when she had mislaid her book, or lost her 
money, or tore her things. 

Now Caroline had a friend who was ve 
fond of her, and made her little presents whic 
Caroline was proud to show to her schoolfellows ; 
but, through her carelessness, they were very 
often spoiled. Just about this time she received 
a very pretty parasol, and she wanted to take it 
to school to show it to the girls; but her 
mother thought she had better wait, till she was 
older and more careful. Caroline, however, was 
so pressing that her mother allowed her to take 
a walk with it,in company with one of her 
little friends ; telling her at the same time that 
she should punish her if any accident befell it. 

Away went Caroline with her friend. At 
first she was very cautious how she handled it; 
but soon she became as careless as usual. By 
the edge of the road was a small snake, and to 
get out of the way she ran up a bank, and fell 
down: she did not hurt herself, but the pretty 
parasol with the ivory handle was broken, to 
the great terror of the little girl. At first she 
thought of her poor mother, and then of the 
punishment she would certainly have ; out like 
a sunbeam the idea came into her mind that 
God would help her, if she prayed very earnest- 
ly. The only way in which she expected this 
help, was to have her parasol mended ; so Caro- 
line said to herself, “I will kneel down a in cor- 
ner of the garden, and tell God all my trouble.” 

She prayed from heart many times, and then 
went to the spot where she had left the parasol, 
to see if it was mended; but ah! there it was, 
broken as before. She thought she could not 
have prayed long enough, and so she returned 
a second and third time; but still the parasol 
was not mended, and she was obliged, with a 
sad and heavy heart, to go home. 

Once more, however, in a corner of the pas- 
sage, before she entered the sitting-room, where 
she could not be seen, she stood still, and said, 
“O Lord, do help me!” Her mother soon saw 
by her swollen eyes and sorrowful countenance, 
that something was wrong. 

“Has anything happened to you?” her mo- 
ther asked. 








MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XIV. 
JAMES BRINDLEY. 


Nothing is more desirable in a country prid- 
ing itself on its commercial character, than to 
multiply the means of transporting merchandise 
from one part of it to another. And although, 
in other countries, canals were introduced at a 
much earlier period, the first modern one in 
England was not commercial until 1775; and 
it was through the instrumentality of James 
Brindley that the system of conveying goods 
and of inland navigation and commerce was 
completely altered. 

This remarkable man was born at Tunstead, 
England, in 1716. His parents were poor, and 
what is worse, his father was very dissipated, 
and daily practiced all the excesses of intem- 
perance. James had no school instruction, and 
as soon as he was able to do anything was em- 
ployed in ordinary country labor. But it is 
pretty evident that he wished for some pursuit 
that afforded more exercise for his mental facul- 
ties, for at the age of seventeen he apprenticed 
himself to a millwright named Bennet. He 
commenced studying his new business with 
great ardor, and his inclination to mechanical 
inventions soon became apparent; for it is said, 
that “in the early part of his apprenticeship, 
he was frequently left by himself for whole 
weeks together, to execute works concerning 
which his master had given him no previous 
instructions. These works, therefore, he finish- 
ed in his own way; and Bennet was often 
astonished at the improvements his apprentice 
from time to time introduced into the mill- 
wright business, and earnestly questioned him 
from whom he obtained his knowledge. He 
had not been long at the trade, before the mil- 
lers wherever he had been employed, always 
chose him in preference to his master, or any 
other workman ; and before the expiration of his 
servitude, at which time Mr. Bennet, who was 
advanced in years, grew unable to work, Mr. 
Brindley by his ingenuity and application, 
kept up the business with credit, and even 
supported the old man and his family in a com- 
fortable manner.” His path in life was now 
open before him, and with his industry and 
genius could not fail to be prosperous. His 
skill attracted notice, and he soon turned his 
attention to engineering in all its branches. 

In 1752, he greatly added to his fame by the, 
erection of a water-engine for draining a coa! 
mine; and once, when he was engaged to / 
sist in erecting a silk-mill, he was requiry 
do the practicle part under a superintey 








who was a regularly educated engineer( 
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person, however, proved to be incompetent, and 
the work was fully confided to Brindley. As 
usual, he distinguished himself by the introduc- 
tion of many ingenious and beautiful contrivan- 
ces for simplifying and saving human labor. 
Gradually his fame spread, and Francis, Duke 
of Bridgewater having heard of him, sent for him, 
and communicated to him an idea in reference 
to constructing a canal from some coal-mines 
on his estate, which coal-mines were compar- 
atively valueless, in consequence of the expense 
of transporting the coal. The duke’s father had 
procured an Act of Parliament, enabling him to 
cut a canal, but the immense outlay required, 
had deterred him from proceeding in the matter. 
No sooner had the idea been communicated to 
Brindley, than he warmly entered upon the 
work. It would take too long to enumerate 
the many and almost insurmountable difficulties 
which he had to overcome, but some idea can 
be formed of them from the following. Brindley 
had called in an eminent engineer, to obtain 
his opinion as to the possibility of making an 
aqueduct over a part of the river Irwell. The 
man looked with equal amazement at the spot, 
and at Brindley, almost doubting the sanity of 
the latter, and replied, “That he had often 
heard of castles in the air, but never before was 
shown where any of them were to be erected.” 
However, the work proceeded successfully, and 


became one of the greatest wonders of the 
time. 


+ When the great Bridgewater Canal was 
finished, Brindley was engaged in several simi- 
lar works, which had the effect of entirely 
changing and greatly increasing the internal 
commerce of the country. In the present day, 
when rail roads of wondrous construction make 
us familiar with stupendous tunnels, deep cut- 
tings, and vast embankments; and when the 
steam engine performs the most immense as 
well as the most minute labors, we are in dan- 
ger of not rightly valuing the genius who first 
planned and executed canals, and who had no 
aid but the ingenius resources of his own ready 
mind. The merit is greater, when we recollect 
his uninstructed boyhood and neglected youth, 
and remember that boys so situated often grow 
up a curse to society by their crimes. Brindley 
was a benefit to his country. He commenced 
life, by prudently applying himself to a trade: 
thus, in the first instance, providing himself 
with the means of an honest livelihood, which 
was doing justice to his own interests; and the 
result fully proved the truth of the poet’s re- 
mark: 


“To thine ownself be true. And it must hence 
follow, 

As light follows day, thou canst notthen be false 

To any man.” N. W. B. 





Boston Curistian Osserver.—Edited by 
William Nichols, assisted by Rev. Wm. Crowell. 
—This paper commenced in February last. It 
is thoroughly avengelical in sentiment, recog- 
nizes whatever is excellent in religious and 
moral principle and practice, wherever found ; 
it is not tainted with the popular fanaticisms of 
the day: and it is patriotic in all that regards 
the interests of our country, without sectional 
narrowness. The Observer is published week- 
ly, at $2.50 in advance. Office 138 Washing- 
ton street. We cordially recommend it to those 
of our readers who wish to obtain a large, hand- 
some, conservative religious paper. Under 
the head of Narrative, we have copied a good 
article from the Observer, this week. 

EE 
TAME SQUIRREL. 


There is a Lady residing in Albermarle, Va. 
who has a little ground squirrel, so exceedingly 
tame, as to cause astonishment in every one 
who beholds it. The habits of this animal are 











well known to be uncommonly shy, as much so | 
as the mouse, and as disposed ordinarily to bite, 
but the squirrel in question, allowed itself to be 
caught with perfect indifference, and has never | 
for a period of some weeks, shown the slightest | 
signs of fear. It is no larger than a good sized | 
mouse, and will run round the person, even up} 
and down the face, and lick its caressers like | 
a dog, without once attempting to bite, and ; 
when sleeping, will nestle in the palin of the} 


hand, or in the bosom, and sleep in entire con-} 
fidence and security. It is always permitted to 
run at large, and if unmolested by its mortal 
enemy the cat, bids fair to remain an interesting 
pet, until a good old age. (Communicated. 


————— 
SAGACITY OF A DOG. 

There is in Maulmein, British Burmah, a 
missionary school, the girls of which have a 
house by themselves. This house has been 
occasionally entered at nights, or evenings 
while the inmates were at meeting, by thieves, 
and some of their most valuable articles taken 
away. Therefore a dog was set to watch them ; 


and so faithful is he to his charge, that he will | 


not allow the girls to go to Chapel without ac- 
companying them. Nor is he content to stop 
at the Chapel door, but goes inside where he 
can see them, and remains perfectly quiet till 
the sermon is ended. He then appears restless 
during the prayer; and while the benediction 
is being pronounced he gets up and goes out- 
side the door to wait for his charge. When 
they have come out he escorts them home with 
evident pride. 

Now this is pretty well for a dog, but his 
restlessness during the last prayer and benedic- 
tion, reminds us of too many little children who 
have not been properly instructed at home, and 
are seen making preparations to leave the house 
of God before the worship is closed. We would 
be glad to teach this dog better manners ; but 
find it difficult if not impossible to impress him 
with a sense of the sacredness of the place. 
But surely children can be made to understand 
that it is disrespectful to God to start to leave 
the sanctuary till the worship is ended. 

Yoururut Susscriper. 

India, July 21st 1851. (Communicated. 


——>— 


TAKE WARNING. 

Sentence of an Incendiary. Thaxter Prouty, 
convicted of setting fire to the barn of Thomas 
N. Woodward, in Brookline, in August last, 
has been sentenced by Judge Byinington to five 
years in the State Prison. 


Death Sentence. A person named Conklin 
has been found guilty of arson, at Utica, N. Y., 
and is to be hung on the 2st of next month. 
Several persons, who have heretofore sustained 
excellent characters, are accused of having been 
connected with the notorious gang of incendia- 
ries, of which Conklin was the ring-leader. 


1 Fatal Jest. A young lady in one of the 
seminaries of New York, indulged in the pleas- 
antry of frightening a school mate, by appearing 
before her in the solemn dress of the grave. 
So perfect was the deception, so terrible the 
shock, that the frightened young lady fell sense- 
less to the floor, and has not yet recovered 
her reason. It is feared that she is a maniac 
for life. The silly and heartless girl who com- 
mitted the mischief, should be sent to the peni- 
tentiary for as long time as her victim is con- 
fied by madness, even if it be to the end of her 
life.—Courier. 

A Warning to Divers—A young man living 
in Sheffield, Ct., lately undertook to dive with 
his hat on, the result of which was, that as he 
plunged into the water, the elasticity of the air 
contained in his hat was such as to force his 
head suddenly and unexpectedly to one side, 
with such force as to break his neck. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Litchfield, Me., Tenth Mo. 12, 1851. 
Friend Willis—If thou can convinient] 
send, No, 15 of the current volume to J. W. 
Goddard, he will be greatly obliged. He has 
not received it, and seems to feel that he shall 
sustain a great loss if he cannot obtain it. His 
rey mother so far sympathizes with him 
that she presumes to ask the favor for his sake. 
This same J. W. sets a very great value on 
his paper, as do his four brothers. Their pa- 
rents too are pleased with it and the interest 
they take in it. ‘lhey lend them to the little 








boys and girls far and near, but have not yet 


succeeded in persuading any to subscribe for | 


them. Thy very sincere friend, 


a oe 


ANECDOTE. 

It is said of the last Earl of Roden, that there 
stood in his stately hall a strong box on which 
were painted the words :—“ To be saved first, 
in case of fire.” After the Earl’s death, it was 
opened in expectation of finding some rich trea- 


L. F. G. 


} sure; but nothing was found but the toys of an 


only and departed child. What a token of the 
strength of paternal affection! 





Varicty. 
PRAYER ANSWERED. 


A jungle is land covered with brushwood, 
partly surrounded by water, and divided by 
rivers and streams. These rivers and streams 
through the heavy rains and the high tides 
rising from the sea, overflow their banks, and 
make all the country a sort of marsh. 

Tingers often prowl about these parts, and 
their howlings are often heard in the dead of 
night amongst the trees and bushes, In some 
of these places the East India Company make 
a great deal of salt, which they sell to mer- 
chants in India. Many converted heathens, 
residing in such districts, have been formed 
into Christian churches. They earn their 
living by making the salt. Their lives are 
often endangered by these wild beasts. No 
year passes away without some of these poor 
people being seized by them and devoured. 
One of these humble Christians, after the 
labors of the day, was going into the jungle 
to fetch water from the tank, with which to 
cook his rice. Just as he was entering, he saw 
a tiger within a few yards of him, whose bright 
and terrible eyes glared upon him. “What 
did you do?” said a missionary to him, to whom 
he told this matter. “I went upon my knees,” 
he said, “lifted up my hands, and said, O Jesus! 
if thou wilt, thou canst deliver me ; oh save me 
from this tiger! and, as I looked, the tiger turn- 
ed and leaped away.” 


— ee 








ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


Let the business of every one alone and at- 
tend to your own. Don’t buy what you don’t 
want. Use every hour to advantage, and stud 
to make even leisure hours useful. Thin 
twice before you spend a shilling—remember 
you will have another to make for it. Buy low, 
sell fair, and take care of the profits. Look 
over your books regularly, and if you find an 
error trace itout. Shoulda stroke of misfortune 
come upon you in trade, retrench—work harder, 
but never fly the track. Confront difficulties 
with unflinching perseverance, and they will 
disappear at last ; though you should fall in the 
struggle, you will be honored—but shrink, and 
you will be despised. 


— 


SUBLIME TRUTH. 


Let a man have all the world can give him, 
he is still miserable, if he had a grovelling, un- 
lettered, undevout mind. Let him have his 
gardens, his fields, his woods, his lawns, for 
grandeur, plenty, ornament, and gratification ; 
while at the same time God is not at all in his 
thoughts.—and let another have neither field 
nor garden ; let him only look at nature with 
an enlightened mind; a mind which can see 
and adore the Creator in his works, can con- 
sider them as demonstrations of his power, his 
wisdom, his goodness and truth—this man is 
greater as well as happier in his poverty than 
the other in his riches—the one is little higher 
than the beast, the other but a little lower than 
an angel.—Jones of Nayland. 

————~>—__—_ 


DEATH. 


I congratulate you and myself, wrote John 
Foster to a friend, that life is passing fast away. 
What a superlatively grand and consoling idea 
is that of death! Without this radient idea, 
this delightful morning star, indicating that the 
luminary of eternity is going to rise, life would, 
to my view, darken into midnight melancholy. 
O! the expectation of living here, and living 
thus, always, would be indeed a prospect of 
overwhelming despair. But thanks to that fatal 
decree that dooms us to die—thanks to that 
Gospel which opens the vision of an endless 
life; and thanks, above all, to that Saviour- 











friend, who has promised to conduct all the faith- 
ful through the sacred trance of death intoscenes 
of paradise and everlasting delight. 
peas Se 
The gem cannot be polished but by friction, 
nor man perfected without adversity. 








_Doctey. 


A PICTURE. 

Across the narrow dusty street 
I see at early dawn, 

A little girl with glancing feet, 
As agile as the fawn. 


An hour or so and forth she goes, 
The school she brightly seeks, 

She carries in her hand a rose 
And two upon her cheeks. 


The sun mounts up the torrid sky— 
The bell for dinner rings— 

My little friend with laughing eye, 
Comes gaily back and sings. 

The week wears off and Saturday, 
A welcome day, I ween, 

Gives time for girlish romp and play ; 
How glad my pet is seen. , 

But Sunday—in what satins great, 
Does she not then appear! 

King Solomon in all his state 
Wore not such pretty gear. 

I fling her every day a kiss, 
And one she flings to me; 

T know not truly when it is 
She prettiest may be.—Messenger. 





THE WAY TO BE BRAVE. 
Speak kindly to that poor old man, 
Pick up his fallen cane 
And place it gently in his hand, 
That he may walk again. 
His bundle, too, replace with care 
Beneath his trembling arm ; 
Brave all the taunts that you may hear, 
To give his life a charm. 


A braver deed than scorners boast 
Will be your triumph then, 

A braver deed than annals tell 
Ofsome distinguished men. 

Yes; leave the thoughtless sneering crowd, 
Dare to be good, and kind. 

Then let them laugh, as langh they may, 
Pass on; but never mind. 


Pass on; but think once more of him 
The wreck that-you have seen, 

How once a happy boy like you 
He sported on the green; 

A cloudless sky above his head, 
The future bright, and fair, 

And friends all watching o’er his couch, 
To breathe affection’s prayer. 


But ah, the change! He wanders now 
Forsaken, lone, and sad— 

Thrice blessed, is the om of those 
Who strive to make him glad. 

Speak kindly to that poor old man, 
Pick up his fallen cane, 

For that will ease his burdened heart, 
And make him smile again. 
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